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sequel of the past work of the author, but has sufficient indi- 
viduality to make us interestedly look forward to what he may 
write in the future. John Owen Beaty. 

John M. Synge : A Few Personal Recollections with Biographical 
Notes. By John Masefield. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

Rabindranath Tagore : A Biographical Study. By Earnest Rhys. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 

Of the two volumes before us it is perhaps natural to deal with the 
brochure by John Masefield on his fellow-poet Synge before tak- 
ing up the longer and professedly more critical estimate of Tagore 
by Mr. Rhys ; both because the former is so much the slighter 
work, and because its protagonist and to a certain extent the move- 
ment to which he belonged are now a part of literary history, 
while the neo-romantic and neo-religious ideas and ideals of Tagore 
are but now finding fertile ground, at least here in the West. 

Among the group of enthusiasts that rallied to the side of 
Yeats and Lady Gregory when they launched the so-called Celtic 
Revival, none was more talented or more picturesque than 
Synge. They were all aflame with visions of the possibilities of 
giving tongue to the hitherto silent feelings of their race. They 
all wanted to catch "the music of the waters of the western sea 
and its isles" in order to perpetuate it in literature. But Synge 
went a bit deeper into the Irish character than the rest. He 
alone knew the childish thirst of the Celt for the violent and 
supernatural, as well as their naively imaginative quest of the 
beautiful. As Yeats himself says, Synge "loved only what was 
wild in its [Ireland's] people, and in the ' grey and wintry sides of 
many glens.' " His imagination impersonalized even his own ex- 
periences, so that like all children of Romance he looked at life 
and his fellow-men (in particular those of his beloved Arran) as 
from a distance, as though he were but an onlooker at their 
aspirations and their struggles. "He was a new Adam and saw 
things as they looked on the first morning." When with this 
intensity of insight and this imaginative gift he wrote of people 
he knew or strange folk-tales he had heard, a Playboy of the 
Western World resulted, — a masterpiece that even the Irish 
attacked, it was so true a caricature. 
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Mr. Masefield in the present volume has adopted much the 
same method and manner that Mr. Yeats did in Ms 'personal 
reminiscences' of their common friend. When read together, a 
strikingly composite picture of the real Synge is gained, since 
the one touches rather the personal characteristics of the man, 
and the other his spiritual background and artistic achievements. 
But both emphasize his strange aloofness, his "golden silences," 
his excellence as a companion on a journey, his gypsy-like 
wanderings to wildest corners of Europe and Ireland in search 
of atmosphere and life, and the masterful though unconscious 
art which he wrought out of his colorful experiences. When 
the biography of Synge comes to be written, both these mon- 
ographs will be treasured as first-hand accounts of a notable 
literary figure of our time by fellow-workmen who knew and 
loved him. 

It is not such a far cry from Synge to Tagore, for though 
they are essentially different in many ways they both belong to 
the great household of Romance that surrounds with a like sort 
of faery glow such differing offspring as Homer and Shakespeare, 
Villon and ^Eschylus. But even more directly Synge and 
Tagore are comparable, since both try to give voice to the genius 
of their particular race, to preserve its folk-life, the local 
atmosphere, to catch the cloud-effects on the national spiritual 
horizon. In fact, Tagore's short stories have been traced in 
influence to the very door of the Celtic movement, Yeats in 
particular being credited with having inspired the great Hindu. 
But, on the other hand, the differences are quite as marked as 
the resemblances, and Tagore cannot be made a Celt even by 
the literary critic. 

Mr. Rhys has written a striking biography on a subject that 
might well have discouraged an Occidental. So ably has he 
completed his task, however, that it is difficult to see how the 
lovers of Tagore can long be without this first adequate inter- 
pretation of their inspiring teacher. For it is in the role of 
teacher that his manifold activities and writings can best be 
studied, and it is in his boys' school at Bolpur that all his talents 
find their richest and most enduring increase. From the first 
to the last chapter Mr. Rhys touches on so many matters of 
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importance that a review of the volume can only be a series of 
pregnant digressions. 

First of all, we have the pictures of the chief events in the 
singularly quiet life of Tagore — his scholarly, deeply religious 
father who exerted such a strong influence on the boy, his own 
lonely life as overseer of the family estate, his marriage, the 
birth of his children and the subsequent breavements, his mental 
awakening, and its gradual fruition, until now he is the great 
prophet of his people. In fact it is Tagore' s phenomenal 
versatility that seems the most remarkable thing about him. 
How one writer can produce short stories, plays, poems, and 
philosophic treatises, each superbly simple in thought, and clear 
as a flute melody in language (even when translated into English) 
is striking enough, since each of these literary forms he has 
brought to its definitive shape. But when to this we add his 
sweeping religious and educational reforms, his patronage of 
economic improvements (in which his son, a graduate of one of 
our western schools of agriculture is the leader), and his intensely 
patriotic championship of everything likely to help India and 
forward the growth of love in the world, we realize that we are 
dealing with one of the great men of the age, and that restraint 
in the expression of our appreciation of this genius in hardly 
necessary. 

Two phases of this work require particular mention — the two 
outposts of his spiritual thought. One is his love of child life. 
"Nature shut her hands," he says, "and laughingly asked every 
day, 'What have I got inside,' and nothing seemed impossible." 
We are here in the presence of a super-Stevenson. A re- 
reading of "The Crescent Moon" will show it even better than 
Rhys does. And then after "The Gardener," where temporal 
love is portrayed, we reach "Gitanjali," where timeless love is so 
wonderfully interpreted, we reach "Sadhana, the Realization of 
Life," and we are at the zenith of his thought. This last volume 
may well come to mean a great deal to this war-torn world of 
ours, for it unites the essence of the Christian and Hindu re- 
ligions — the two really vital faiths of our time — in such a way 
that the follower of either can freely accept the new, which is 
not so much a compromise as the realization of the essential 
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unity underlying both. Tempering Hindu monism with Christian 
individualism and Hindu ascetism with Christian belief in action, 
Tagore may well lead a religious revival, the like of which has 
not been seen for twenty centuries. Indeed one of the most 
persistent thoughts that press for expression as one reads him 
is that in many ways he resembles the other Great Teacher who 
taught the love of God and the brotherhood of man, and lived 
as he taught. 

But, more calmly, it is possible that Tagore enthusiasts may 
overrate their guide, philosopher, and friend. It is still too 
soon to say. But we can all agree with a writer in the Quarterly 
Review who says that Tagore has given us the "highest ex- 
pression of man's belief in God that has appeared in our 
generation." W. S. Rusk. 

The Higher Patriotism. By John Grier Hibben. New York : Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

The Road Toward Peace. By Charles W. Eliot. New York : Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

These two volumes, dealing with the various problems that 
have related this country to the World War, are well worthy of 
survival when the greater part of the deluge of books that have 
dealt with the war are of interest only to bibliographers. It is 
noteworthy that the distinguished authors have adopted 
fundamentally the same position, — that preparedness against war 
is the chief duty of the United States at present. 

In President Hibben's small book there are gathered three 
addresses and one essay. While emphasizing in all of them the 
ideal of "America in the world's service," he is equally emphatic 
that the best way to accomplish this ideal is to adequately equip 
our own defences so as to be able to back our protests and 
diplomatic notes with more than moral force. In the address 
delivered at the Lake Mohonk Peace Conference this spring, he 
shows clearly that militarism and preparedness are funda- 
mentally different and can remain so as long as the chief 
endeavor of our nation is to help mankind. In fact Dr. Hib- 
ben may be classed with the more farsighted pacifists. 

From time to time since the opening of the war ex-President 



